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Memorabilia 


He Bulletin of the John Rylands ilies 

Manchester, for January of this year, 
contains the fourth of the Herford Mem- 
orial Lectures, which was delivered by Dr. 
Lascelles Abercrombie. The subject is Her- 
ford and International Literature, by which 
latter term is meant not so much literature 
owning the direct influence of nation upon 
nation but the, rather difficult, idea of ‘‘ that 
infinitely complex, perpetually changing, yet 
perfectly continuous tradition, in which the 
genius of each particular nation lives and 
works in its own particular way, and to 
which, too, each may make its own contribu- 
tion.” Glancing at the linguistic question in 
connection with this, Dr. Abercrombie, as we 
saw with satisfaction, says a word for Latin 
as the international language: ‘‘ It is one of | 
the most discreditable things in our Univer- 
sities that practically no provision should be 
made for the study of the Latin literature 
of the middle ages and the renaissance. 
Classical scholars, who persist in ante-dating 
the death of Latin by a good deal more than 
a thousand years are partly to blame for this 
deplorable state of things . Medieval 


its own: but the vast Latin literature of the 
renaissance is still academically ignored.” 
And he goes on to declare that immense ser- 
Vices were effected by Latin in the formation 
of an international tradition of literature. 
This strikes us as, on the face of it, somewhat 
over-stated in regard to literature, though not | 
in regard to other kinds of learning. 

Dr. Abercrombie has some good paragraphs | 
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| cism which, even in a scholar, 
with the use of scholarship: 


| ceives it. 


| tion there.’’ 


| it is not, 


| think Shakespeare ought 


109 


on the sation: of scholarship to criticism— 
especially where he describes the type of criti- 
can dispense 


“*Merit in a 
work of art must always be individual merit. 


| It is doubly individualized, so to speak, by 


the nature of the person who creates the 
work, and the nature of the person who re- 
With the unique essence of this 
resulting individuality, the kind of criticism 
of which Charles Lamb’s is the great ex- 
ample, is perfectly capable of dealing. .. . 
Lamb had considerable scholarship; but he 
kept it out of his criticism. It had no func- 

This criticism, our author goes 
is unusual; we wonder whether 
in kind, the unspoken criticism of 
the multitude, to which, after all, the authen- 
tic poet, whether more or less unconsciously, 
at his best, is making appeal. 

This same number has an interesting study 
of Falstaff by Professor Charlton. We are 
not sure that this quite escapes the error of 
discussing Falstaff and Henry as if they were 
personages in real life instead of characters 
in a play—an error which constitutes the 
greatest and most frequent compliment we 
all pay to Shakespeare. We are perhaps in- 
clined to exaggerate the tenderness Shakes- 
peare felt for his characters. Also, our 
modern ethos (in some degree through Shakes- 
peare’s own influence) is apt to obscure his 
greatness by leaving out of count his own 
share in the yet surviving ethos of the Middle 
Ages to which right was right and wrong 
was wrong—a conception among ourselves dis- 


on to say, 


| tinctly weakened and in many quarters, so far 


as literature is concerned, virtually lost. 
to apologize for 
Hal’s harshness to his old comrade; Shakes- 
peare himself probably thought it was a risky 
thing to have made Falstaff so attractive, 
and had no doubt of Hal’s being, in fact, 
justified in his rejection, and of people in 
general feeling him to be so—according, too, 


We 


to the good pattern of the traditional story. 
Latin literature has lately been coming into | T 


That Shakespeare’s sympathy embraced sin- 
ners of even the deepest dye, we all clearly per- 


| ceive; we seem less to be aware of the persist- 
| ence in him of the mediaeval notion that the 


ten commandments represent a reality. It 
may have existed in him only at the level 
at which ideas, say about evolution, exist in 
the popular mind to-day; yet by not taking 
| this into account, we are apt to get our 
judgment of him out of focus. 


——— 
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R. H. Granville Fell’s ‘ Memories of 
Whistler’ No. 2 is chiefly concerned with 
one of those crude injustices of the world 
which ordinary people take so placidly, and 
the artist often chafes under so bitterly, pro- 
fiteering, that is, by works of art, and that 
in their creator’s life-time. We hear how 
‘Lange Leizen,’ bought for £60 or £80, was 
presently sold for ten times as much; how 
‘Sea and Rain,’ bought by Luke Ionides for 
£20, was parted with for £300; and how the 
‘ Blue Wave,’ acquired for 50 guineas, changed 
hands for £1,000. Whistler was not likely 
to, and did not, take these things peaceably. 
The problem raises, among others, the curious 
side question whether artists enjoy their own 
works—in the making—so little that that en- 
joyment ought not to count as any part of the 
reward. 


HE second January number of L’Inter- 
médiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux con- 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


PREDECESSORS OF ‘ THE TALE 
OF A TUB.’ 


N a communication to The Times Liter- 

ary Supplement of Feb. 18, 1932 
Mr. C. M. Webster pointed out that a pas. 
sage in Swift’s ‘ Tale of a Tub’ may have 
been suggested by a similar possage in a 
Lucianic satire, ‘The Men and Women 
Saints in an Uproar,’ attributed to Thomas 
Brown, in the first volume of Brown’s 
‘Works,’ published posthumously in 1707. 
Because Mr. Webster did not support his 
theory with any suggestion of how the ‘ Tale,’ 





| printed in 1704, could have been influenced 


tains the French weather-rhymes for the two | 


saints’ days, which correspond to our St. 
Swithun. Our readers may like to have some 
of them. 


S’il pleut le jour de saint Médard. 
Il pleuvra quarante jours plus tard. 


Quand il pleut le jour de Saint Médard, 
Il pleut quarante jours plus tard, 
S’il pleut le jour de Saint-Médard 
Le tiers des biens est au hasard. 
Du jour de Saint-Médard en juin 
Le laboureur se donne soin, 

Car les anciens disent s’il pleut 
Et s’il est beau sois tout certain 
D’avoir abondance de grain. 
Quand il pleut A la saint Gervais 
Il pleut quarante jours apres. 

S’il peut la veille Saint-Gervais 
Pour les bleds c’est signe mauvais, 
Car d’iceux la tierce partie 

Est ordinairement périe, 

A cause que par trente jours 

Le temps humide aura son cours; 
Que si tel jour estoit serain, 
Qu’on s’assure d’avoir du grain, 


ESSRS. Longmans’ New Book List for 

February of this year announces, to be 
published in April, Mr. E. F. Benson’s 
* Queen Victoria.’ The book is described as 
containing intimate studies of the Queen’s 
girlhood and of the influences which formed 
her character and habits. In April also 
these publishers are bringing out Mr. Cherry 


by a dialogue published in 1707, his remarks 
have perhaps not received the consideration 
they deserve. 

The fact is that ‘The Men and Women 
Saints ’ was included in a volume of “ Mis- 
cellaneous Works, Written by His Grace, 


| George, Late Duke of Buckingham,’’ adver- 


| Learned ’ in August, 1703. 


tised in ‘ The History of the Works of the 
The volume 
bore the date 1704 in the title-page, but it 
may have been issued before April or May, 
1704, when ‘ The Tale of a Tub’ was adver- 
tised in the Term Catalogue (Arber, iii. 401). 
John Nutt, who published the ‘ Tale,’ pub- 
lished the ‘ Miscellaneous Works ’ also. Hence 
there is the possibility that Swift actually 
saw the other piece in print before the 
‘ Tale ’ was set up in the press. There is 


| the further chance that the work was known 
| to Swift before 1697, and not later, as Mr. 


Webster suggests ; for it is dated 1687 in both 
Brown’s ‘ Works’ and Buckingham’s ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Works,’ and perhaps was available 
in manuscript. 

One should remark that in the ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Works’ ‘The Men and Women 


| Saints’ bears the heading : 


Kearton’s new book about animals, entitled | 


‘ Adventures with Animals and 


Men ’—the | 


account of which promises exciting as well as | 


instructive reading. 


The Calendar Reform’d or, A_ pleasant 
Dialogue between Pluto and the Saints in the 
Elysian Fields after Lucian’s manner. Written 
by Sir Fl. Sh——rd, in the Year 1687. 

Since Brown himself may have served as 
editor of this volume (the second volume of 
the collection was announced as having been 
‘‘ prepared for the Press by the late Ingenious 
Mr. T. Brown ’’), the ascription of the satire 
here to Sir Fleetwood Sheppard may be cor- 
rect. If it is, Brown seems, in his usual 
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fashion in such cases, to have ‘‘ edited’ the | 
manuscript freely. 

The second volume of the ‘ Miscellaneous 
Works’ of Buckingham contains that author’s | 
“Conference with an Irish Priest ’’ and his 
letter ‘‘ To Mr. Clifford, on his Humane Rea- 
son”? which William Wotton, at the conclu- 
sion of his ‘ Observations on the Tale of a 
Tub,’ 1705, declared to be the sources of part 
of the ‘ Tale.’ Swift denied any indebtedness 
to them. But whether or not any of _the 
pieces in the two volumes stimulated Swift's 
fancy, one can see that ‘ The Tale of a Tub, 
though a much greater work than these other 
political and ecclesiastical satires, was not 
without considerable precedent in its method. 

BENJAMIN Boyce. 

Qmaha, Nebraska, U.S.A 





SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 
(See clxvii. 363, 400, 438; ante pp. 5, 42, 74). 

(St. Germanus). 
Feb. 23, 1849. 


This is perhaps the most interesting 
Church in Cornwall, grand in scale & impos- 
ing externally without its 2 Western Towers, 
moreover exhibiting a larger portion of work 
anterior to Third P., than any other. Yet 
somehow it disappoints on examination, 
especially on account of the mutilations it 
has undergone & the unsatisfactory state of 
its internal arrangements. The present 
Church is only the Nave of the original Con- 
ventual Church, the Choir & Transepts being 
destroyed. The South aisle is a later addi- 
tion & very wide, reaching beyond the width 
of the W. front. The N. aisle has been de- 
stroyed and a modern wall with ugly pointed 
windows built N. of the Nave. The W. front 
is flanked by 2 towers, the Northern octagonal 
above & square below, the Southern square, 
the former in a neglected state and finely 
mantled with ivy. It has some lancet win- 
dows and appears to be partly First Pd. 
The South tower is Norman in its 2 lower 
stages, the upper one Third P. and embattled 
having a 2-light window. The lower parts 
of this tower have early windows &  but- 
tresses which are flat-faced. The centre of 
the front displays a very grand Norman 
porch deeply recessed, being of 7 orders which 
are variously enriched, some with chevron, 


Sr, GERMAN’S. 


some plain round. The jambs have 4 orders | 
P , eo | with shafts of octagonal form having capi- 


of shafts with alternate perpendicular cor- 


— 


| each side of the gable of the porch. 
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flowered. Over the doorway are 3 Norman 
windows set on a line having shafts exter- 
nally & internally. There are 2 smaller ones 
of the same date below these, ranging 1 = 
The 
West end of the Nave has a gable & cross 
which may be original. The N. Tower has 
a pointed arch which opened to the destroyed 
N. aisle, & on the S. a Norman arch with 
massive shafts having indented capitals. 
The S. tower has 2 pointed arches opening in- 
ternally on the N. & E. with plain soffit and 
clustered shafts having decidedly Norman 


| capitals, double feathered with triangular 


canopy & finial & corbel heads of M.P. work. 
In the 8S. wall adjacent is a crocketed pedi- 
mental arch with fine mouldings flowered. 
The eastern arch is narrower than the north- 
ern. The 8S. arch is Third P & coextensive 
in length with the Nave, but its eastern por- 
tion (which seems to be of the original width) 
is narrower than the rest & its wall exhibits 
some M. P. features. There is a porch on 
the S. side adjacent to the S. tower which 
has a groined roof with intricate ribs and 
a battlement of Third P. character. The 
windows of the Third P. portion of the aisle 
are Third P. of 4 lights having internally 
octagonal shafts. The arcade is irregular 
and is of 6 bays. The 2 Western are First 
P. with plain square edges & massive circu- 
lar columns of Norman character with abaci 
& indented capitals. The 4 Eastern arches 
are very different; the 3rd, 4th & 6th are 
Third P. & wide with mouldings, the 5th 
much plainer & merely chamfered. The 
piers are however First Pd., do not seem to 
fit the arches & are columnar, of granite & 
slender having abaci & indented capitals. 
The East window is a curious one most likely 
inserted when the Chancel fell. It is of 
better character than might be expected at 
such a period, wide of 5 lights with tran- 
som consisting of 2 portions each of 2 lights 
quite Third P. in character but the central 
portion has tracery in the head which has 
a Flamboyant look. Within there are chan- 
neled octagonal shafts with moulded capitals. 
The East end of the S. aisle is curious, hav- 
ing two heights of windows all M.P. of 3 
lights, two below one above, the tracery ele- 
gant & Geometrical. Between the 2 lower 
ones within, is a fine canopied niche having 
double feathering with foliation at the 
points, crockets finial & flanking pinnacles. 
The 2 lower windows have fine mouldings 
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tals & bases. There is another M. Pd. win- 
dow of 3 lights on the 8. side. In the east 
wall under the Southernmost window is a 
fine ogee niche band and shafts, perhaps a 
Credence or more likely a tomb. In this part 
are 2 debased windows, one masked by a large 
Eliot monument. In another part of the S. 
wall is a huge monumental arch with bold 
feathering. There is a large early Font, the 
bowl square of marble with curious indents 
at the angles and seems to have had sculpture 
now effaced. The stem is cylindrical and 
there are 4 granite legs at the angles. The 
whole in a square plinth. 

The Church is filled with ugly pues. There 
is a barrel-organ in a West gallery & 6 bells 
in the S.W. tower. The length is 104 feet. 
The situation is remarkable at the bottom of 
a very steep slope on the S. side below the 
street of the town, much resembling Landaff 
Cathedral for the steepness and suddenness 
of the fall in the ground. On the N. is the 
mansion of the Earl of St. Germans. ’Tis 
said that the N. aisle was removed on ac- 
count of encroaching too near to it 

The North aisle was narrower and lower. 
The Choir fell down in 1592. 

This porch is shallow considered as a porch 
but very deep as a door & certainly one of the 
finest specimens in the country. 
mounted by a gable & cross. 

The original North arcade seems to have 
been Norman of plain character. 

The E. window is certainly very curious, 
as a debased specimen. 

[Salmon, pp. 110-2]. 


Sr. GLUVIAs. 


It is sur- 


This Church was entirely rebuilt about 100 
years since, with the exception of the Tower. 
The latter is a tolerable Third P. one, with 
a battlement & octagonal turret at the N.W. 
which is also embattled. 
[are] of 2 lights; there are corner buttresses 
& the material is good stone. 


seems to have been originally engaged with 
the aisles. 


quatrefoils; the stem is panneled, of octa- 
gonal form with shafts at the angles, & 
round its base is wavy panneling. 


The body of the Church is very bad quasi- | 


Italian style, with modern colonnade, gal- 
leried and pued. 


The Churchyard is very picturesque on un- | 


even ground & shaded with fine trees. 
{[Salmon, pp. 207-8]. 
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Feb. 19th 1849. | 


The belfry windows | 


There are | 
arches on the N., S. & E. of the Tower, which | 


The Font is also a good Third | 
P. one, the bowl octagonal & panneled with | 
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St. Gorran. Feb. 1, 1853. 

A Church of true Cornish character with 
Nave and undivided Chancel each with §, 
Aisle; a N. Transept & Western Tower. The 
whole as usual is Perpr. The Arcade within 
consists of 8 arches, 3 of which are in the 
Chancel; the piers are clustered, with 4 
| Shafts having octagonal capitals & inter 

mediate mouldings down them. There is a 
| pointed arch very plain opening to the Tran- 
sept, none to the Chancel. The roofs are 
| coved and separate with ribs and bosses. The 
| windows mostly of 3 lights. Those at the 
| KE. and W. of the 8S. Aisle of 4, and over it 
a square sculptured stone. The E. window 
of the Chancel is mean, of 3 lights. There is 
a lancet on the E. & W. sides of the Tran- 
sept, perhaps early. On the N. of the Chan- 
cel there are no windows. The vista of the 
Church is long and undivided. The Font is 
of the Cornish make, the bowl cup-shaped 
upon a cylindrical stem, surrounded by 4 
shafts on raised octagonal bases with heads 
for capitals. On the bowl is some rude foli- 
age-sculpture, tracery, shields and initials. 
The base is raised, the age doubtful. 

The S. Porch is embattled and has crock- 
| eted pinnacles. The Tower is a fine lofty 
one of granite, of 3 stages, divided by 
| strings and embattled, having 4 crocketed 
| octagonal pinnacles, a labelled W. door and 
| 4-light window, and belfry windows of 3 
| lights. 

[Salmon, p. 115]. 


| GRADE. St. Grade. 17th Feb., 1849. 


This Church bears much resemblance to 
others in the district in its style, but some- 
| what varies in form. It is cruciform with 
West tower and S. porch, the Chancel hav- 
ing a N. aisle but the Nave none. The Tran- 
| septs are large in proportion and do not open 
| by arches. The tower is 3 P. & embattled 
with 4 crocketed pinnacles & divided by one 
string. There are no buttresses. The W. 
window of 3 lights; those of the belfry of 2, 
& the W. door closed. It opens to the nave 
by a very rude arch of obtuse form, on im 
posts. Most of the windows are late, some 
square-headed & debased. The east window 
of 3 lights, & some N. Transept of 2 have a 
M Pad look, but doubtful. The east window 
| of the North aisle is fair 3d Pd. The roofs 
are open and cradle, with ribs, and a nice 
cornice to some part. The ribs at the cross: 
ing are arranged so as to intersect, and have 
‘bosses. There is a hagioscope cutting off the 


| angle between the S. Transept and the Chan- 


| GORRAN. 
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cel, having a central pier at the angle and 
lighted by a small square-headed window. 
The Chancel is divided from its aisles by 2 
small arches, 1 obtuse the other clumsy 
pointed but both of 3d P period, with the 
usual Cornish pier having shafts, with sep- 
arate octagonal capitals. In the western 
pier is a square aperture. The Font is large, 
the bowl a circular cup on a central octago- 
nal stem surrounded by four shafts detached 
with capitals & bosses. On the bow] is some | 
curious ornamental star-like panneling & | 
foliage of M. Pd. or Third P. character | 
marking the continuance of an early form | 
of Font at an advanced period. There is a | 
brass in the S. transept representing a man | 
& woman of the 15th century. The 8. porch 
has a small shallow trefoiled niche on the 
E. wall. At the entrance of the Churchyard | 
is the usual granite grating to exclude the | 
rigs. 
a 1860, Grade Church has been pulled 
down all but the tower and rebuilt on a 
smaller scale with only chancel and Nave. 
There were inscriptions in the old Church | 
on the cornice of the roof. | 


Ominus Johannes Roly me fixe fecit—1486. 


THOMAS EIRSEY me f. f. 1487. 


The original roof of the N. transept had | 
diagonal ribs. There was a cross to James | 
Kirsey, his wife and 5 children all in sur- 
plices, with inscription, 1522. 

The W. window is not in the centre. 

{Salmon, p. 116]. 


T. Cayn HvuGHEs, F.s.A. 


Lancaster. 


(To be continued). 





ALEY FAMILY, MONEYERS. — Dur- 
ing the early part of the eighteenth 
century, there was a family surnamed | 
Haley, several members of which became | 
moneyers at the Mint, in the Tower of Lon- | 
don. The earliest example, so far found, was | 
one Henry Haley, who, with two other | 
Moneyers, was sent, 12 July, 1707, to Edin- 
burgh, to ‘‘undertake ye recoinage of 
ye money in Scotland.” (clv. 261)., 

At that time, the Mint, in London, was in 
charge of Sir Isaac Newton, who had his office | 
and, for a while, his lodgings, in the Tower. 
The precise place of residence, in London, of 
this Henry Haley, has not been ascertained. 
If one may speculate, it appears likely that 
he belonged to the Haleys of the parish of | 


| parish of 





Hendon, or of Hammersmith. 
not quite clear. 

In 1717, John, son of Henry Haley, of 
Hendon, gent., and John, son of Richard 
Haley, of Hendon, Middlesex, gent., were 
apprenticed to John Braint, of Hempstead, 
gent., Provost of the Corporation of Moneyers 


The facts are 


| in the Mint in the Tower, and “ Ingenier ”’ 
| of the Mint, (see list of apprentices, of which 


a copy is in the Library of the Society of 
Genealogists, London). About 1737, it ap- 
pears that one John Haley was a moneyer 
at the Mint, and was assigned the task of 
appraising *‘ the coining apparatus for Irish 
money’’ (see ‘Treasury Papers,’ Shaw, 


1737). 


Will of Henry Haley:—Will™ Haley to 
have the £100 and £50 bonds and £200 in 
money; Joseph Haley to have £40 per year 
during life; Hannah Grinhill to have £10 a 
year during life; Ann Haley to have £15 a 
year during life; to the Monthly Meeting at 
Hammersmith 5 shillings a quarter; to the 
poor of the Hamlet of Hammersmith fifty 
shillings. Executor, younger brother, John 
Haley. Proved 24 Jan., 1748. (P.C.C., reg. 
Lisle, fo. 14). 

Will of John Haley, of Hammersmith, 
Fulham, County Middlesex, 
gent. :—To be buried with late brother Henry, 
in Burying-Ground at Hammersmith parish, 


| called Quakers’ ; to sister Ann Appleton £15 


per annum; refers to furniture in apartment 
in the Tower; property in Hendon, Kings- 
bury and Hammersmith; bequests to Milli- 
cent Gardner, Hannah Thorpe, Ann Dee, 
three daughters of late sister Hannah Green- 
hill, deceased, £100 each. Dated 21 July, 
1759; codicil dated 10 Feb., 1760; proved 
19 Feb., 1760. (P.C.C.). 

Will of John Haley, of Mill Hill, parish 
of Hendon, Middlesex, gent.:—To eldest 
son, Henry Haley, already advanced, £1,200; 
to son John Haley, already advanced, £200 
to make him a Moneyer in the Tower of Lon- 
don; mentions several pieces of property. 
Dated 30 May, 1761; proved 8 Jan., 1763. 
(P.C.C.). 

One William Hailey was employed, circa 
1769, by Treasury officers. (clvi. 263). 

Will of John Lee Haley, of Mill Hill, 
parish of Hendon, Middlesex, gent. :—To be 
buried in family vault in churchyard, parish 
of Hendon; brother Henry Haley; ‘Brother 
Moneyers of Tower of London’’; nephew 
John Haley Brazier; executor brother Henry 
Haley; dated 17 July, 1771; proved 1 Aug., 
1771. (P.C.C.). (Cf. clvi. 263). 
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Will of John Haley, of West End, in parish 
of Hampstead, Middlesex, gent. :—Bequests 
to Esther Hayley and John Hayley; a long 
will, in which several surnames are men- 


tioned; to be buried in a vault in Hendon | 


churchyard. Dated 22 Aug., 1788; proved 
13 Oct., 1789. (P.C.C.). 

Will of Hannah Haley, of Mill Hill, 
parish of Hendon, Middlesex, widow :—Niece 
Mary, wife of Samuel Fitch; grandson 
Henry Haley Helin. Dated 1 Mar., 1828; 
proved 11 Mar., 1829 (P.C.C.). On 19 June, 
1846, Admon. with will, of goods left un- 
administered by Henry Haley Helin, the 
grandson, was granted to William Pownall, 
Exor. of will of Henry Haley Helin. 

The above information about wills dated 


between 1759 and 1828, was kindly supplied | 


to me by Mr. R. BincHam ApaAMs. 


Have any Haleys, in recent years, been | 


connected with the Mint? 
concerning the Haley family have come into 
my possession during my 
study of the history of another family which 
appears to be entirely unrelated. 
E. F. MacPIke. 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


: HAMLET ’: “THIS TOO TOO SULLIED 


FLESH ” (I. ii, 219).—A discussion of | panels were resnoved to tomn hemees ‘i lon 


this has been the subject of a correspondence 
in The Times Literary Supplement, following 
the full analysis, in Dr. Dover Wilson’s 
‘ Manuscript of Shakespeare’s Hamlet’ (pp. 
307-15), of the respective claims of ‘‘ sallied,”’ 
‘* sullied ’’ and “‘ solid.’’ 

As attention has not been focussed on the 
literary side of Dr. Wilson’s argument a 
comment may not be out of place. To speak 
of ‘‘ solid flesh ’’ melting and thawing seems 


Considerable data | 


long-continued | 


| 


a little rediculous to us and would have been | 
equally ridiculous in the mouth of the portly | 


actor Burbadge. 
Wilson the image of flecks upon the purity 
of snow, and this ‘‘ conveyed’? idea seems 
to him to redeem a forced comparison. On all 
counts he prefers his reading to that of the 
Folio, 

Oh that this too too solid Flesh, would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itselfe into a Dew: 

But the Elizabethans used stranger com- 
parisons. 


‘* Sullied ’’ suggests to Dr. | 





| he were a statue, not of Earth, but of Snowe 
We see his own Envie melts him, he growes 
| leane with that ... but he feeles that a Fever 
| doth not melt him like snow, but powr him out 
= vane yy not nod a him, 
.. + reduce m to... ashes— roti 

2. Meditation). a 

The occasions on which Donne seems to be 
| recalling Shakespeare are rare, and this one, 
although noteworthy, is, of course, by no 
means definite. The phrase, for instance, 
about a fever melting the body is very old 
(v. ‘O.E.D.’ ‘Melt,’ vb. 26). That Donne 
however, should have used such imagery in- 
clines me to think that the issue in Hamlet 
lies after all between ‘‘ sallied ’’ and “‘ solid.” 
The latter word may have been temporarily 
abandoned out of consideration for Burbadge. 


H. W. CRunpDeELL. 


ERALDRY IN OLD GLASS WINDOWS. 
—Having found instances of old heraldic 
glass, obviously belonging to certain old 
houses, now existing in other houses, I want 
to call attention to the fact, in the hopes 
that other similar discoveries may be made. 
An impaled or quartered shield can only be- 
long to a certain person. Of course, some- 
times these shields were made at a later date 
to adorn a modern mansion—often the old 


of several), 

Heraldic glass can be more or less dated 
by the colours. Perhaps some of it was im- 
ported in sheets to be made up in England. 
The history of these heraldic panels has 
never been adequately examined or written. 
The skill required to execute a small panel 
of sixteen or more quarterings must have 
been that of highly-trained hands. Where 
I have seen remains in churches, I have 
always found they had been originally placed 
in the window of a chantry chapel, which 
can be easily understood, as these chapels 


| were founded in memory of a man and his 


Not long after the Folio offered | 


the word ‘‘solid’”’ as the correct copy, John | 
Donne in 1624 dwelt upon the same idea, con- | 


ceivably with Hamlet’s words in his mind: 


The Earth... 
melts in al parts thereof. 


continually changes, 


and | 
Man who is the | 


noblest part of the Earth, melts so away, as if 


ancestors whose line could be best recorded 

by shields with coats-of-arms. If we place 

the fashion for chantry chapels as from the 
fourteenth century to the Reformation, we 
| get about two hundred years for their exist- 
ence. 

Old glass heavily leaded, exposed to wet and 
to sunlight, causes the lead to go into pin- 
holes and in time to break, letting out the 
glass. In the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies fragments of old coloured glass 
windows were collected, and instead of 
patient endeavour to re-construct the ori- 
ginal design, a terrible patch-work was made 
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small shield is upside down, and in Middle | 


Aston church, in an upper corner, lies 
poor little lion, on its back, with paws in the 
air. Wherever these ‘‘ jumble ’’ windows | 


a | 


exist they should be carefully examined for | 


heraldic fragments; and old documents and 
wills should be searched to find, if possible, 
what the original design would be, and 
many instances the original design might be 
restored. There is much to be learnt about 
the chantry chapels. It is evident the Crown 


officials desired that the original founders 
should be forgotten, as the money left was 


in | 


| of Bourtrie, 


seized for the Crown—a most illegal act; but | 


these officials were not versed in heraldry, and 
never realised that small coats-of-arms were 
better evidence of the donors than written 
names. If a quartered shield is understood it 
will be found that so long as one quartering, 
anywhere in the shield, is recognisable the 
ownership may be traced. 

Quartered shields begin with the owner ; 


then show the heiresses connected with the 
family. They are often in groups. Perhaps 
out of sixteen they may only record one 


heiress marriage. In recent shields an endea- 
vour was made to show marriages, and shields 
are repeated to swell the number, which is 
never done in the earlier shields. 

A most interesting example of heraldic 
glass, obviously removed from other places, 
are the windows in the fine old chapel in 
Broughton Castle, Oxfordshire. The shields 
there are of different periods ; one, I believe, 
came from Culham Church, others from old 
Banbury Church. 

Windows, high up, are ‘difficult to examine, 
and can only be clearly seen at certain times 
of the day, when the light falls on them, at 
the favourable angle; they are easier to 
identify from a photograph or sketch. Colour 
isof less importance than form. This heraldic 
glass has received little consideration, 
on if in a place so much visited as Broughton 

Castle, Oxfordshire, the glass has never been 
adequately noticed, may not this also be the 
case elsewhere ? Genealogists pay far too 
little attention to heraldic ‘shields ; from these 
many gaps in pedigrees can be filled in, as | 
know by experience. The Heralds who de- 
signed heraldic panels were trained and ex- 
perienced men, as the panels show. The 
finest quartered shield I have ever seen is on 
the Dudley tomb in the Beauchamp Chapel, 
Warwick. I trust the colours will never be 
obliterated. 

E. E. Cope. 


Finchhampstead Place, Berks. 
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OUSUMNICKS.’’—Sixty years ago this 
word was known in the ne ighbourhood 
Aberdeenshire, and in Moray- 
shire as well, according to one of my corres- 
pondents. He said that ‘‘ the term was ap- 
plied to the priests who had wandered about 
the Hill of Barra near Old Meldrum—a flat 
place with three trenches in it.’’ It looks 
as if the term goes back to the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century. 

Perhaps some of your readers may have 
come across it and have some suggestion to 
offer as to its origin. 

W. Grant. 

National Dictionary, Dictionary 
Training Centre, Aberdeen. 


OLLINS OF METHLEY, NEAR LEEDS. 
—Pepys in his Diary mentions that he 
paid a visit in 1660 to Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and was entertained by John Hol- 
lins of Methley. John Hollins was after- 
wards M.A. and M.D., and practised at 
Shrewsbury. He was father of two sons both 
born there, namely: 1, John, Magdalene Col- 
lege, 1700; M.D. 1713; F.R.S. 1727; Physi- 
cian to the King, 1727-39, and had a son 
John born there, M.A. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; 2, Richard, of Trinity College 1720, 
Middle Temple 1725; Solicitor-General to the 
Prince of Wales, 1736-41, and was father of 
a son Richard; he died 1741. 

For a history of Methley by the Thoresby 
Society, I shall be grateful for any inform- 
ation respecting the above not in Venn’s 
* Alumni C antabrigienses.’ The parish regis- 


Scottish 
Room, 


ter was printed by the Thoresby Society, 
vol. xii. 
G. D. Lume. 

)MMETT AND COOK-ADAMS. — Who 

was Edward Emmett, of Australia, 
grandfather of Dr. Cook-Adams, author of 
the well-known song ‘The Bells of St. 
Mary’s’? Was he a member of the famous 


Irish family? Where can a memoir of Dr. 
Cook-Adams be found? Is his family living? 


A. DE BiacaM. 


ENNELL NAILE.’’—In a MS. “‘State’’ 
of the 1st ——- of Horse Guards—in 
1935 ‘‘The Life Guards’’—dated 4 Apr., 1736, 
now in my possession, being a kind of descrip- 
tive roll of officers, men and horses, there 
appears in a column headed ‘ Horses Defects ’ 
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the phrase ‘‘ kennell naile.”” What does this 
mean ? 

The ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ gives | 
two instances of its use under ‘ Cannel-nail ’-- 
obsolete—but without definition : | 

1610. Some canell 
piercing the soale. 

1630. If your horse have gotten a sore foot 
by meanes of any cannell-nayle. 

J. H. Les ie, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
HE LETTING OF FURNISHED 
HOUSES. — At what date do we first 
find mention of this custom? Many of us 
can remember a time when such an action 
betokened extreme financial difficulties. 

Possibly the earliest instances occur in con- 
nection with London houses rented ‘‘ for the 
season,’’ the owners having a country resi- 
dence and not coming up to town. 

P. DB. M. 


naile, or other naile 


IXON.—Particulars of baptism required 
of Tom Dixon, born on 14 Apr., 1847, 
at 5, Eller Road, Salford, Lancashire, and 
died 17 Oct., 1906. Also particulars of the 
first and second marriages of William Dixon, 
the father of Tom Dixon by his first marriage 
and the children (believed to be three) of 
the second marriage. The second marriage 
was to Margaret Sutcliffe on 14 June, 1846, 
at the parish church of Manchester. 


BH. St. J. D. 


LIZABETH HELME.—I would like to 
obtain some information concerning the 
parentage, birthplace and life of Elizabeth 
Helme, the authoress. She wrote a number 
of novels, including ‘Duncan and Peggy: A 
Scottish Tale,’ published by J. Bell in 1794. 

She is not mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

J. SPROULE. 


‘“MHE COURT OF WARDS AND LIV- 
ERIES.’—Has anyone attempted to ex- 
plain in detail the picture of ‘The Court 
of Wards and Liveries,’ which is to be found 
in ‘The Order of the Coif,’ by Sergt. Pul- 
ling. One would like to know who are the 
individuals sitting at the table, and to have 
a description of the robes and also of the 
head-dresses. 
on the table, e.g., a shovel and a crook. Who 
in those days (1585?) wore a skull-cap in 
court, and what did the cap signify? Was 
it to signify a barrister ? 
Of course, Vertue suggests the names of 


Then there are various insignia | 


those in the picture, but is he right in locat- 
ing them ? 
Pretor B. CHANDLER. 


OVERNOR BURRINGTON AND GOVY- 
ERNOR TINKER.—These names occur 
in London newspapers, 1732-1733. Can any- 
one supply information as to (1) their res- 
pective Christian names; (2) the nature and 
dates of the appointments held by them; 
(3) dates of departure from England ; (4) and 
of death? 
WwW. ke 


ICHARD HUMPHRIES.—He is stated 
to have sent a dispatch from a battle- 
field in these terms: ‘‘ Sir,—I have done the 
Jew, and am in good health.’ What ‘was 
he, where, and when? (Not in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Epitome). 
S. 


ANCASHIRE PERIODICALS PRINTED 
BEFORE 1801.—The earliest number of 
the Lancashire Journal, with the ‘ History 
of the Holy Bible,’ of which I have any re- 
cord, is No. 16 for Monday, Oct. 16, 1738— 
‘* Manchester: printed and sold by John 
Berry at the Dial near the Cross, and sold 
by Mr. Ozly at the White-Lyon in Warring- 
ton...” It is to be found in the Man- 
chester Free Library, having been originally 
in the Sir Thomas Baker Collection. There 
are, in addition to that issue, No. 57 for 
Monday, July 30, 1739, and No. 61 for Aug- 
ust 27, 1739. 

The Manchester Magazine, with the ‘ His- 
tory of the Holy Bible’; No. 107, for Tues- 
day, Jan. 14, 1738/9, (a sm. dingy fol., 
of 41 pp.); No. 108 for Jan. 23, 1738-9; No. 
111, for Feb. 13, 1738/9. In December, 1740, 
this was printed by John Berry, watchmaker 
and printer, at the Dial near the Cross, etc., 
ete. This periodical is also in the Manches- 
ter Free Library. Was it ever issued as 
‘“ Whitworth’s Manchester Magazine,”’ with 
the ‘ History of the Bible’ ? : 

Does any reader know of other or earlier 
issues of the foregoing items? If so, a com- 
plete, or fairly full, transcription of the 
original title-pages, ete., would be of import- 
ance to have. W. E. A. Axon, in his ‘ Echoes 
of Old Lancashire’ (1899), pp. 70 et seq, 
mentions these early Lancashire periodicals, 
but there must be others. I should gratefully 
appreciate a complete list of all the Lan- 
cashire newspapers and periodicals that were 


| printed before 1801, with as full _ biblio- 


graphical detail as possible. Anyone living 
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in Lancashire who has access to local collec- | 
tions, would not, I should hope, have very 
great difficulty in compiling such a list, giv- | 
ing location of copies. I need it to complete 
my account of the newspaper and periodical 
press of this district before 1801. - 


W. J. Lana. 


LTARS AT FINCHAMPSTEAD, BERK- 
SHIRE. — Two fine altar-stones exist 
here, that of the high altar and that of the 
chantry chapel. From observation I have 
an idea the high altar-stone had five crosses, 
and the chantry chapel altar, four crosses. 
Can this be proved ? 


E. E. Cope. 


ENEALOGY OF MEMBERS OF PAR- 
LIAMENT.—During recent archaeologi- 
cal search I wanted the pedigree of several 
eighteenth-century Members of Parliament, 
and have been unable to get the information. 
Are there no Parliamentary Rolls kept? Do 
any of the local journals of the date give in- 

formation ? 

E. E. Cope. 


ATCHORN FAMILY.—Can any reader 

trace the origin of this family? There 

are how numerous representatives in Ireland 

—principally in Queen’s County and Carlow. 
E. C. 


AVID GARRICK AND HENDON.—Can 
any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ tell me if 
David Garrick, after becoming lord of the 
manor of Hendon, ever lived there? His 
brother George and his nephew Carrington, 
whom he presented to the living of St. 
Mary’s, were buried in the churchyard, 
though the stone has apparently disappeared. 
As the actor had a house in Southampton 
Street, and moved later to the Adelphi, be- 
sides owning another at Hampton, he may 
only have visited his relatives at Hendon. 


es. © 


(Some particulars on this subject will be 
found at clxiii, 310 and clxiv. 13.] 


ANDERSON OF GIRVAN, AYRSHIRE. 
-. Among the early pioneer families of 
Victoria was that of Robert Anderson, who 
owned a property known as Barragunda 
Station, Cape Schank. He is stated to have 
en a son of one Thomas Anderson, of 
Girvan, Ayrshire, Scotland, and he married 
Edith Mary, daughter of Godfrey Howitt, 
M.D. (Edin.) (by his wife Phoebe, daughter 
of John and Suzannah Bakewell, of Notting- 
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Hewit, Hewet, at different times. 


| parish of Heanor. 
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ham), and left a numerous issue of whom I 
have particulars. 


What is known of the family settled at 


| Girvan? 


I. TRENTHAM-EpGar. 


OWITT FAMILY. — This surname has 
a place all its own in the literary history 
of the last century, for several of the des- 
cendants of Thomas Howitt and his wife 
Phoebe Tantum, of Heanor, Derbyshire, dis- 
tinguished themselves. The surname is a 
highly honoured one in Victoria, the descend- 
ants of two of the sons of the above Thomas 
Howitt having been pioneers—doctors, pas- 
toralists, explorers, botanists, etc. When 
collecting material for a genealogical history 
of the early pioneer families, which is being 
edited by Mr. Alex. Henderson, of Mel- 
bourne, and is shortly to be published under 
the title of ‘Early Pioneer Families of Vic- 
toria and the Riverina,’ a granddaughter of 
William and Mary Howitt (the authors) told 
me that the surname is a_ corruption of 
Hewitt, and was variously spelled Huet, 
My cor- 
respondent states that Thomas Howitt, of 
Heanor, was the son of William Howitt and 
Mary Bestwick (c. 1750). This William was 
a son of the William Howitt who first settled 
at Heanor, and his. brother John had married 
(c. 1696) Catherine Charlton of Chillwell, 
and had issue a son who lived at Caulk Abbey 
and sold the family property of Eastwood to 
Henry Plumtre, Esq., of Nottingham. 

Another branch of the family settled at 
Long Eaton, and descendants of this house 
are settled at Guelph, Canada. Both fami- 
lies are descended from Thomas Hewett, who 
married Frances Lowe, of Shipley, in the 
In 1632 the family of 
Middleton, of Grattan, near Youlgrave, in 
the Peak District, who were descended in the 
female line from a family of Huett, appar- 
ently died out, for properties at Grattan, 
Wansley Hall, Notts, and Selston, passed to 
Thomas Hewett (above) and Ellen Middle- 
ton Huett. 

Thomas Hewett and his family moved from 
Grattan to Wansley Hall and changed the 
surname to Howitt. This, my correspondent 
continues, may have been a reversion to a 
previous form, as one Abel Howitt was sec- 
retary to Henry V at Agincourt. Those of 
the family at Killamarsh, Harthill and 
Chesterfield continued to call themselves 
Hewett. 

From this it is surmised that Sir William 
Hewett of Wales (a township near Kiveton, 
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5. Judith Armistead, daughter of William 


died Jan. 21, 1566/7, was of the same fam-| and Anne Armistead, married George Dud- 


ily. His only child married Edward Osborne, 
the progenitor of the ducal family of Leeds. 

About 1542 the family resided at Killa- 
marsh, 3 miles from Eckington and 10 from 
Chesterfield. 

Perhaps some of your readers may be able 
to establish the lineage of the family and the 
connection between the Howitts and Hewetts, 
if such exists. 


I have particulars of many of the descend- | 


ants of Thomas and Phoebe Howitt, most of 
whom live either in England or Australia. 
I. TrentHaM-Epcar. 
Australia. 
\HURCH SHEEP.—It appears to have been 
customary at one time for churches to 
keep sheep as a means of income. An in- 
stance of the custom is to be found in the 
records of the church of Pittington Hall, 
Garth, near Durham, where it is stated that 
on June 1, 1595, “‘ the stint of the shepe be- 
longing to this parish set down by xij mon 
(vestry) as followeth. In primis at Lud- 
worth five shepe, at Shaudforth five shepe. 
At Shearburne five: at Pittington Hallgarth 
five; South Pittington twoe; at Pittington 
Hall one; at Hetton on the Hill twoe. In 
all xxvij shepe. Jesus Christ be blessed and 
praised now and for ever. Amen.” 

Is there evidence of parish sheep being kept 
elsewhere? In what way would the church 
obtain income from them? Would it be from 
the sale of the wool or from the sale of lambs ? 

H. Askew. 

OSEPH FAWCETT.—He was author of 

‘The Art of War; A Poem,’ 1795, 4to. 
Biography wanted. 


Melbourne, 


me Aes 
{A Joseph Fawcett author of ‘War Elegies ’ 
—ob. 1804—has a place in the ‘ D.N,B.’] 
RMISTEAD FAMILY OF AMERICA 
AND ENGLAND.—Can anyone give 
fuller particulars of the following members 
of an Armistead family whose members are 
now located in the United States 
1. Anthony Armistead, of somewhere in 
England. 
2. William Armistead, son of Anthony. 
3. John Armistead, son of William. 


4. William Armistead, son of John, who | 


died at East River, Matthews 


Co., Vir- 
ginia (?), U.S.A. 


He married, c. 1700-1710, 


Anne Lee, daughter of Hancock Lee and | 


Mary Kendall, of Hesse, Co. Gloucester, Va. 
(b. 1688, d. 1754). 


ley, who was living in or about 1718. 
J. W. F. 


J EANSSON (JOHNSON) FAMILIES 

AND THE EXCISE OFFICE (See elvii, 
152).—At the above reference, | mentioned 
one William Johnson, Candle Assistant Ex. 
aminer, in the Excise Office, Old Jewry, Lon- 
don, living circa 1733. He appears to have 
died 11 Feb., 1736, and may have been sur- 
vived by a daughter, Elizabeth Johnson. 
There was, also, a John Johnson, of the 


| Excise Office, who died 13 July, 1763. Is 


any information at all obtainable now re- 
garding the earlier or later history of these 
Johnsons, of the Excise Office? Were any 
others of that surname connected with the 
Excise Office, before 1733 or after 1763? Are 
any Johnson wills of that period in print? 
Any new facts or suggestions will be grate- 
fully received. 
E. F. MacPrxe. 

ILKISON: WILKIESON: WILKIN- 

SON FAMILIES, OF LOTHBURY 
(See clvii. 173).--It appears that one Thomas 
Wilkison, of St. Margaret, Lothbury, mer- 
chant, was living circa 1745-6. He may have 
been of Scottish ancestry, and perhaps re- 
sided in Amsterdam, Holland, before remov- 
ing to London. There is some circumstan- 
tial evidence indicating this, but many facts 
are missing. Does the surname Wilkison or 
Wilkieson appear in any printed records of 
Lothbury, after 1746? Do any representa- 
tives of that family reside now at Lothbury 
or in that vicinity ? 

EK. F. MacPIke. 


OBERT ANDERSON: DINGWALL. — 

Robert Anderson married Margaret Ding- 

wall and had a son David, born in Crail in 
1775, who married Jane Crerar. 

What is known of the parentage of Robert 
Anderson, and Margaret Dingwall? Was 
Margaret a descendant of William Ding- 
wall of Sealscrook, in the parish of 
Monquhitter, Co. Aberdeen, who married 
Barbara Barclay ? 

James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 

OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED. — In 

his essay ‘On the Instability of Human 
Glory’ Defoe quotes :— : 
“ Huddled in dirt the blust’ring engine lies, 


That was so great, and thought himself s0 
wise.” 


Source wanted, please. 
A. R. L. M. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





_ Replies. 


WHENCE CAME ST. GEORGE ? 
(clxviii. 21, 38, 56). | 
AS the author of a book to be published 





in England next month, on Mareotis, I | 


was much interested to read Miss Mera 
Witt1aMs’s articles on the above subject. 

Naturally, I am a little dismayed that St. 
Menas of Libya is being taken from us, but 
he departs in the good company of the patron 
saint of England. 

I notice that Miss Wuti1ams quotes the 
description of the church of St. Menas as 
given by Quatremére, now somewhat démodé ; 
(see White, ‘The History of the Monas- 
teries of Nitria and of Scetis,’ 1932, p. 26). 


The site was known as Karm (= vineyard, | 


not Kom = hill) Abue Mena, or Abumna, 
and it was actually identified with the church 
of St. Menas by Mr. Ralph Carver, of Alex- 
andria, early in 1905, a few months before 
the arrival of Kaufmann. Professor Breccia 
has acknowledged this, and I think Professor 
Flinders Petrie would support it. 

Miss WitLiaMs may be interested to know 
that 28 kilometres east of Karm Abumna is 
Karm Abu Girg (the vineyard of St. George), 
which was excavated by Breccia and fully 
described by him in 1912, with coloured re- 
productions of the V-VI-century frescoes 
found in the church and now in the Alex- 
andria Museum. In the immediate vicinity 
of this church were traces of more ancient 
buildings and a stone inscribed with the car- 
touche of Rameses II. 

As to churches on the site of ancient 
Egyptian temples—another striking example 
in Mareotis is the church at Abu Sir inside 
the great enclosure of the Temple of Osiris 
(Taposiris Magna). 

I would be much indebted to Miss WIL- 


uaMs if she would favour me with the re- | ) 
| Helsby, i., 


ferences for the adoption by the Arabs of 
St. Menas ‘‘ as one of their saints,’’ and the 
authority for saying that his church became 
‘“‘a national sanctuary as Alexandria de- 


clined.’ 


reconciliation between Christian sects she 
refers to as taking place at St. Menas (ante 
p. 24)? The reconciliation of the churches 
of Egypt and Antioch took place at the 
church of St. George at Enaton, 9 miles from 


Alexandria, whereas St. Menas was at least | 
' (Gasquet, ‘ Engl. Mon. 


530 Roman miles from the city. 


’ Prestecote is 


I should very much like to know to which 
mosque in Cairo or Alexandria the porphyry 
columns from St. Menas were taken by the 
Khalif Muleisekles. 





ANTHONY DE Cosson. 


AINSFURD SETTLERS IN AMERICA 
(clxvii. 453; clxviii. 32, 85, 103).—My 
home for many years was a few miles from 
Rainford. Your correspondent did not ap- 
pear to be quoting from an old document 
when he used an occasional form long since 
obsolete, no doubt through inadvertence (cp. 
clxiii. 210), for to spell it so would be like 
writing of Brighton as Brighthelmston ;_be- 
sides Rainsford (‘ V.C.H. Lancs.,’ iii., map 
facing p. 340) is a misprint afterwards cor- 
rected (ibid., v. 409; cf. also 380, and sect. iv. 
of map at end of vol. iii.). Saxton, in his 
map of Lancashire in 1577 does not use the 
-s form and it is doubtful if many instances 
of it would be found after the 1503 example 
(Rec. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., 1. 153) cited by 
the writers on place-names (e.g. Sephton, 
‘Handbook of Lancs. Place-Names,’ 57; 
Kkwall, ‘Place-Names of Lanes.,’ 110); it 
is said to occur in an Elizabethan Patent 
Roll (Rec. Soc. ut sup. viii. 529) and down 
to the end of the seventeenth century (ibid., 
lvii. 106; Ixxvii. 248; Lancs. Par. Reg. Soc., 
xv., 39), but it has always been the exception. 
good mediaeval (Ekwall, op. 
cit. 108) and Peerage writers since Dugdale 
affect such forms of Prescot as Prestcotes 
(Coll. Top. et Gen., v. 317) and Prescotes 
(Clay, ‘ Extinct Peer. N. Cos. of Engl.,’ 36), 
so that when I saw it, to my surprise, in a 
proof of Mr. G. W. Watson’s article on 
Dacre (printed in ‘ Complete Peerage,’ new 
ed., iv. 4) there was time to get it altered. 
Farnworth in Widnes was a_ chapelry of 
Prescot (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iii. 391) as early 
as June, 1291, (Paterson, ‘ Hist. of Prescot.,’ 
84-5) when Robert de Redeswell was Arch- 
deacon of Chester (Ormerod, ‘ Ches.,’ ed. 
114, 116; ‘ Brit. Mus. Cat. of 
Seals,’ i. 252; Le Neve, ‘ Fasti,’ ed. Hardy, 
i., 565-6); the history of Rainford Chapel is 


| unfortunately a blank, however, until its first 
| mention (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iii. 385) in a 
And would it be too much to ask what | 


clergy list (Rec. Soc., ut sup., xxxiil. 15) 
which was drawn up not later than June, 
1542 (ibid., p. x.) though after Deane was 
made a parish (ibid., 13) by letters patent of 
21 Nov., 1541 (ibid., xxxv. 198). There does 
not appear to have been any religious house 
at Werrington in Northants, Devon or Staffs 
Life,’ 313; Clay, 
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‘Med. Hospitals of Engl.,’ 310, 287, 320), 
certainly not of friars, for I have kept a 
sharp look-out for mention of English friaries 
for many years. Warrington is often spelt 
‘** Werington ’ (Ekwall, op. cit., 96) in medi- 
aeval documents (e.g. Rec. Soc. ut sup., xxx., 
6, 7, 203; 1. 67, 99) and there were Austin 
friars there in June, 1292 (Chet. Soc., Ixxxiii. 
7) and perhaps earlier (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iii. 
314); they continued at Warrington to the 
Dissolution under Henry VIII. (Earwaker, 
* East Ches.,’ 1. 57; Trans. Hist. Soc., Lancs. 
and Ches., Ixxvii. 213; ‘V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iii. 
314 and note 20) and the reference in the 1361 
will is doubtless to them. John de Rainford, 
rector of St. Clement’s, Hastings, who sued 
early in 1558 his former bailiff, who had lc- 
come vicar of Leyland (ibid., vi. 7, note 10) 
was no doubt the testator, who was perhaps 
sometime rector of St. Andrew’s, Holborn 
(Hennessy, ‘ Novum Rep. Eccl. Par. Londin,’ 
89, and notes g 161-2). The Holands and 
Dittons were well-known in West Derby Hun- 
dred, though I have no recollection of a ‘‘Sir’’ 
John Ditton in 1361, and the executors, in- 
cluding Thomas de Molyneux, bore names 
equally known there. A Richard de Rain- 
ford acquired property in Melling, near 
Liverpool in 1364 (‘ V.C.H. Lances.,’ iii. 213; 
252, note 1), one Thomas de Rainford sat on 
a jury at Prescot on 28 July, 1365 (Lancs. 
and Ches, Hist. and Geneal. Notes, iii. 31) 
and a John de Rainford held a sixth of the 
manor of Windle, near Rainford, in August, 
1383, for term of the life of John de Lany- 
ton (Rec. Soc. ut sup., 1. 18). William de 
Slene, temp. Richard Il (Stewart-Brown, 
‘ Hist. of Allerton,’ 1911, p. 7) married the 
widow of John de Rainford (ibid., 8; ‘V.C.H. 
Lancs.,’ iii., 129, note 13), but there appear 
to have been several Johns (e.g., ibid., 383, 
note ii., vil..288, note 54). 

May I ask how the Rainfords of Rainford 
were kinsmen of the Lancasters, ‘‘ Barons of 
Kendal’’ (clxiii. 210), of whom the second 
line were the only undisputed feudal barons 
of Kentdale (Farrer, ‘ Records of Kendale,’ 
i., p. xvi.)? There were Lancasters of Rain- 
hill, near Prescot, in 1313 (‘V.C.H. Lancs.,’ 
iii. 369 and note 13) but nothing seems to 
be known of their origin. The ‘“‘ manor’’ of 
Rainford held in 1443 by Henry, son of John 
de Rainford, was perhaps the Abbey of 
Cockersand’s ‘“‘ manor ’’ in the township 
(ibid., iii., 383, note 11); the family or fami- 
lies were probably free tenants of the manor 
held by the Lathoms and their heirs, the 
Stanleys (ibid., 382). Rainford Hall, though 
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modern, is ‘‘ on an old site’ (loc. cit.) ; John 
de Rainford’s manor house at Rainford occurs 
in 1391 (ibid., 383, note 11), though a “John 
Raynesford of Raynesford Hall, Co. Lan- 
caster,’’ apparently temp. Henry IV (Burke, 
‘Gen. Armory,’ 1878, p. 842) looks sus- 
picious. Alan de Rainford was holding a 
fourth of the manor of Billinge, near Wigan, 
in right of his wife Agnes, sister and co-heir 
of Richard and daughter of Robert de Huy- 
ton of Billinge, in August, 1366 (Rec. Soc., 
ut sup., Ixvii., no. 963; ‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iv., 
84; 85, note 14) and August, 1369 (Rec. Soc., 
ut sup., xlvi., 172, note); she married him 
between June, 1331 (‘ V.C.H. Lances.,’ iv. 84) 
and 1352, when he is called Alan the clerk of 
Rainford (ibid., note 13), was perhaps wife 
of Alan the Barker in 1372, and died in or 
before 1375 (ibid., 84-5, note 14). Alan de 
Rainford succeeded Henry de Yoxhale as the 
Duke of Lancaster’s escheator about Michael- 
mas, 1353 (Rec. Soc., wt sup. xx. 210, 208) 
and was still in office in August, 1355 (ibid., 
212-3), but there was probably more than one 
Alan (Lancs. and Ches. Hist. and Gen. Notes, 
ii. 178; ‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iii. 383, note 11). 
Nicholas de Rainford was one of the three 
feoffees of all the lands in Windle belonging 
to John Travers of Hardshaw on 18 Nov., 
1421, and 6 Oct., 1424, the witnesses includ- 
ing Henry de Rainford in 1421 and Alan de 
Rainford in 1424 (Anderton deeds in Wigan 
Publ. Libr., bdle. 23, nos. 39, 40); the 
Lathoms of Mossborough in Rainford had a 
manor of Rainford (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iii. 
384, and note 6) and one of them, John 
Lathom, was slain by an Alan Rainford in 
1437-8 (ibid., note 8). Ralph de Rainford 
had lands in Rainford and Lathom as early 
as 1202 (ibid., 282-3, note 11); George Rain- 
ford of Liverpool married Alice, daughter of 
Robert More of Bank Hall in Kirkdale 
(Trans, ut sup, xiii. 107-8) and died before 
December, 1509, when his son and_ heir, 
Thomas, was in possession of the lands he 
had left in Liverpool and Lathom (Rec. Soc., 
ut sup., Ixvii., nos. 207-8). This Thomas, 
who had a number of brothers and sisters 
(ibid., nos. 470, 212-3) was a priest in 151 
(ibid., nos. 470, 213; Trans. ut sup. 1xxiil. 
165-6) and curate of Turvey, Beds, on 4 June, 
1517 (ibid., 167, 169); John Rainford, who 
witnessed deeds at Kirkdale in 1457 (Rec. 
Soc. ut sup., nos. 709-10) was perhaps their 
ancestor. Hugh Rainford became Abbot of 
Burscough in 1424 (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ ii. 152) 
and Thomas de Rainford, who was a monk 
of Birkenhead in 1456 (Stewart-Brown, ‘ Bir- 
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kenhead Priory,’ 88), 
(ibid., 89, 82). 
im, %.a. 


PISCOPAL DIAMOND JUBILARIANS 
(clxviii. 47, 83).—I am much obliged to 
Canon FLETCHER; the slip would have been 
no doubt corrected if I had seen a_ proof. 
Henry Stuart was Cardinal 3 July, 1747- 
13 July, 1807, but not consecrated an arch- 
bishop till 1759 (‘Ency. Brit.,’ 11th ed., 

xiii. 295). 

BH. FT. A, 


PMINENT NEGROES (celxviii. 25, 65, 
104).—This discussion is very interest- 
ing, but would it not be well to define the 
meanings of ‘‘negro’’ and ‘‘eminent’’? 
Seemingly the real matter raised is ‘‘ What 
persons of African descent have distinguished 
themselves when competing on equal terms 
with persons of European descent ”’ 
This is a question of great interest and of 
real future importance. Can the black man, 
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with equal educational opportunities, com- | 


pete seriously with the white man? 

No guide is given by citing cases where 
the black man has achieved distinction among 
his fellows. Naturally there are plenty of 
examples of this kind. 

Toussaint l’Ouverture is a much quoted 
personage in this connection. His career 
was that of a successful leader of black men. 
As such he was nothing like as distinguished 
as T’Chaka, but Toussaint fought and fought 
successfully in a revolt of black men against 
white rule. But circumstances had rendered 


white rule weak, and in the end Toussaint | 


was beaten. 

In the future, especially in Africa, a 
method of government will have to be evolved 
in which the black majority and the white 
minority will be able to live in peace side by 
side, and its character will largely depend 
upon the capacity of the black man to hold 
his own on equal terms with the white man. 


ONSLOW. 


In the Illustrated London News for the 
week ending 24 Nov. 1849, there is a wood-cut 
depicting the newly-elected Emperor of Hayti 
(Faustin Saulonque) in council. He is 
seated at the head of the table with several 
members of his newly created aristocracy, in- 
cluding the Duke of Bonbon, the Duke de 
Léogane, the Duke of Gonaives, the Prince 

bo, and the Prince Pierrot. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 
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26, 67, 102).—I am old enough to re- 
member the substitution of w for v. I can 
well remember ‘‘ weal and ’am”’ and ‘‘ wege- 
tables ’’—but I can’t remember the substitu- 
tion of v for w. I can recollect when I first 
read Jorrocks 1 was not surprised when the 
great M.F.H. referred to ‘‘ werry weary war- 
mints,’’ but I was surprised when I was told 
he shouted ‘‘ Vich vay.” 

Mr. Rocers’ observations upon the aspir- 
ate are very interesting. English seems the 
only language where h is sometimes dropped 
and sometimes pronounced by different 
people. In the Latin language h is mute, 
even in Spanish, though Spanish has been 
much influenced by Arabic—a language with 
many aspirates—and retains the Arabic gut- 
tural j. 

The Teutonic and Scandinavian languages 
possess the h, rather a harder A than that 
in English. Russian has no h, but, like the 
Spanish, that language has the guttural kh. 
Greek has both. 

As the Latin languages are the only ones 
which have no indigenous aspirate, it would 
seem probable that in the living language of 
spoken Latin, h was mute. 

We all drop our aitches in some sentences ; 
e.g., we say ‘‘ Wheruv you been?’’ and 
‘“Whatuv you been doing?’’ when we ask 
the simple question. When we say ‘‘ Where 
have you been?’’, ‘‘What have you been 
doing ?’’ we emphasise the word ‘‘ have ’”’ and 
give an altered meaning to the question. 


ONsLow. 


SWALLOWS IN WINTER (clxviii. 80).-- 
The occurrence of swallows in the winter 
months is not so rare as is generally sup- 
posed. From time to time reports of these 
birds having been seen find their way into 
various papers. A fair number were re- 
ported in the Western Morning News during 
the last months of 1932. These late swal- 
lows are, 1 believe, usually young ones, and 
very often in poor condition. The follow- 
ing few records may be of interest: 

About fifty swallows were seen at Exeter 
on Dec. 4, 1866. (Field). 

Swallows were seen at Hastings till Dec. 
26, 1863. (Field) 

In November, 1880, swallows were seen in 
Cornwall at Penzance on the 23, at Fal- 
mouth on the 27, and at Portscatho on the 
29. Weather conditions were bitterly cold, 
High N. and N.E. winds, with hard frost and 
ice 3-in. thick. In the same year swallows 
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were seen in other parts of the South of 
England as late as Dec. 11. (Zoologist, 
1881). 

Wetherby, in ‘A Practical Handbook of 
British Birds,’ 1919-1924, gives the following : 
““Swallows—Dec. 1, 1908, Norfolk, Dec. 
20, 1911, Berks. Jan. 3, 1913, Dorset).’’ 

There are also records of martins and sand- 
martins having been seen in the winter 
months. 

BP 

ON OF SIR EDWARD WIDDRINGTON, 

BT., ob. 1671 (clxviii. 26, 63, 101). — 


baptized at Rothbury 1654, and buried there 
the same year. Mr. Joseph Gillow was my 
authority for the fact that there were two 
Widdrington youths at the English Benedic- 
tine College at Douay, one of whom was 
probably the 2nd Baronet; we may presume 
that as he is not mentioned in family wills 
or documents, he died young. The late 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, nephew of the editor of 
the ‘Complete Baronetage,’ accepted in a 
letter I now have before me the fact that the 
1st Baronet left an heir. The Benedictine 
Fathers may be able to give further informa- 
tion regarding him. The various spellings of 
names are due to the authorities quoted. The 
interesting ruins of Cartington Castle, near 
Rothbury, have lately been taken over as a 
national trust. 
F. J. A. Skeet. 

‘“T EADING APES IN HELL” (clxvii. 

239).—Since my attempt to explain this 
expression, I have met with another item of 
folk-lore in which souls denied human bodies 
are represented by animal shapes. Sébillot, 
‘ Folk-lore de France,’ iii. 296, mentions a 
Corsican story (Ortoli, ‘Contes de Corse‘), 
in which a woman thrice causes her own mis- 
carriage. The infants would have become 
respectively a bishop, a priest, and an artist, 
but in each case the actual result was a toad. 
This goes to support my suggestions that the 
‘* apes,”’ (like the pigs I cited) represent the 
children who would have been born in the 
event of marriage; and that this proverbial 
expression found in Shakespeare and else- 
where had a Mediterranean provenance. In 
the Corsican tale, by the way, the respect 
implied for the profession of artist is charac- 
teristically Italian. 


Folk-lore for December, 1934, p. 344, men- | 


tions a printed collection of songs (words 
and music) apparently to be dated 1736, 
which has recently come to light. 
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The songs ! 
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contain two allusions to ‘leading apes .in 
Hell’’ as a fate allotted to spinsters. Pen- 
nant, it is stated, alludes to this belief as 
being firmly held in the Western Isles. 


W. W. Git. 


(HURCH SILVER PRESENTED BY 

WOMEN (clxvii. 182, 246, 377, 408, 445, 
463; clxviii. 28, 66).—The parish church of 
Kirk Santan (dedicated to St. Anne), in the 
Isle of Man, possesses a set of engraved 
plate consisting of a chalice, paten, flagon, 
and alms-dish presented on Christmas Day, 
Ann Bacon, née Cosnahan, 


of Major John James Bacon, of Seafield in 
that parish. For an illustration of the 
chalice and the inscription on its base, see 
Alfred Jones’s ‘Church Plate of the Isle 
of Man,’ plate xiii. 

W. W. Git. 


ENJAMIN FAWCETT (clxviii. 80). - 

’ The D.N.B.’ has over a column and a 
third about Benjamin Fawcett (1715-1780), 
with a list of sources. The date of ‘The 
Grand Enquiry ’ is given as 1756 and that of 
his work on the Trinity, ‘ Candid Reflections 
on the different manner in which the learned 
and pious have expressed their conceptions 
concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, &c., 
as 1777, published at Shrewsbury; second 
edition at the same place, 1778, as well as an 
appendix to the second edition 1780. He was 
born at Sleaford, the youngest of ten, and 
was educated at Doddridge’s academy at 
Northampton. In 1741 he became minister of 
Paul’s Meeting, Taunton. In 1745 he re- 
moved to Kidderminster. He seems to have 
been extremely popular to the close of his 
life. If the date of his birth, 16 Aug. 1716, 
as given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ is correct, he seems 
to have begun his ministry when under 
seventeen, and to have been employed by 
Doddridge at the age of fifteen to collect 
evidence for an alibi in the case of a man, 
who was afterwards hanged. 


Epwarp BENsLy. 


A QUERY FROM D 
PETER’ (clviii. 78).—Is not the “‘toy, 
looking like a figure 8, carried by the third 
Inky Boy, really a cake of some kind? 


R. WaAtTERFIELD. 
In ‘ Struwwelpeter,’ the German version 


of ‘Shock-headed Peter,’ the third boy to 
be dipped in the inkstand is holding a ‘‘Bret- 
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zel,”’ a kind of biscuit usually made more 
in the shape of a capital B than an 8. In 
the copy of ‘ Struwwelpeter ’ I had as a child, 
the ‘‘ Bretzel ’? was coloured light brown be- 
fore its immersion with its owner in ink. 
A. H. Rapice. 


M AUBERT, PORTRAIT - PAINTER 
(clxviii. 47, 84).—Jacques Maubert was 
born in France. He was a pupil of Gaspar 
Smitz, a native of Flanders, who lived for 
years in Dublin, where he died in: misery 
owing to his extravagance. He was success- 
ful in painting Magdalens. Maubert’s line, 
according to Walpole, in his ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting,’ was to copy portraits of English 
poets, some of whom he painted in small 
ovals. He painted from life Dryden, Wych- 
erley, Pope and Congreve. It was, perhaps, 
a good stroke of luck for him when he got 
into connection with Queen’s College, Oxford, 
for he painted Timothy Hatton and also Dr. 
Joseph Smith, the Provost (1730-56), who 
gave Halkin’s portrait to the college. 
says that ‘‘he mightily adorned his pictures 
with flowers and honeysuckles.’’ According 
to Redgrave he attained to no great excel- 
lence. It is no proof of excellence that his 
portrait of Dryden is in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, because it has been the rule 
of the trustees, before accepting a portrait, 


to consider the greatness of the sitter rather | 
Other pictures | 
by Maubert are ‘ Fair Children’ and ‘ Dr. 


than the merit of the artist. 


Cooper, Mother and Sister,’ both exhibited in 
the Grafton Galleries in 1895. — 
BB 


BE HISTORY OF NEW SCOTLAND 

YARD (clxviii. 78).—The Special Branch 
of the C.I.D. was formed in 1884 to combat 
the Irish-American dynamite campaign of 
1883-1885. Mr. Sruart should study the 
only authoritative history of the Metropoli- 
tan Police yet published, or likely to be: 
‘Scotland Yard and the Metropolitan Police,’ 
by Sir John Moylan, C.B., C.B.E., Receiver 
for the Metropolitan Police District (Put- 
nam’s ‘‘ Whitehall Series,”’ 
larged edition, June, 1934). If Mr. Stuart 
cannot get information from the ‘‘ Yard”’ 
(and I am not surprised that they have re- 
fused) surely he would be well-advised to give 
up his idea? It would be impossible to write 
anything approaching an adequate record of 


the Special Branch without official help. As | 


it is, there are far too many books purport- 
ing to lay bare the secrets of Scotland Yard. 
A. R. L. M. 
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BINSTEAD FAMILY (elxviii. 79). — 
‘The Bensteads or Bensteds of Sitting- 
| bourne bear an ancient Kent name.’’ Ben- 
stede Manor is in the parish of Hunton. 
John de Benstede held the Manor of Hun- 
ton in the reign of Henry ITI. 

Binsted is also the name of places in Hants 
and Sussex. There is a Binstead in the Isle 
| of Wight. 

(The above from ‘'The Homes of Family 
Names,’ by H. B. Guppy, and Hasted’s 
‘ Kent,’ ii. 298. It evidently suggests that 
Binstead is the same as Benstead). 

A family named Bensted held the Manor 
of Benington in Herts, in the reign of 
Edward I, and continued to do so, down to 
the reign of Henry VII. Members of the 
family sat in Parliament, and were Sheriffs 
of the county. They probably built the 
parish church, their arms—Gules, three bars 
gemelles or—being on the outside of the 
| steeple, and within, upon the roof. (Salmon’s 
‘Hertfordshire,’ pp. 195-6). 

A pedigree of this family is in Clutter- 
buck’s ‘ Hertfordshire.’ This same family 
held land in Essex, and John and Andrew 
Bensted are given as holding livings in Lon- 
don, Essex and Kent. (Newcourt’s Reper- 
torium). 

The will of Eleanore Bensted, widow, of 
Herne, dated 1529, is preserved in the Pro- 
bate Registry at Canterbury. 

The will of John Bensted, of Binfield, yeo- 
man, Dec. 19, 1613-Dec. 2, 1614, is amongst 
| Sussex wills. 

Benstead as a local surname, “ of Bin- 
stead ”’ or ‘‘ Binsted,’’ parishes in the Cos. 
Sussex and Hants, is seen in the following 
examples : 

John de Benstede, Co. Norf., 20 Edw. ITI. 

Maud de Bensted, Co. Norf., 23 Edw. III. 

William de Bentestede, Co. Kent, Hen. III- 
Edw. I. 

In Bardsley’s ‘Surnames’ (1901, Oxford 
University Press) occur: 

1574-5. Gregory Benstede, Co. Hants. 

1606. Married—Robert Foster and Mary 
Benstead: St. James’s, Clerkenwell. 

1786. Richard Didham and Frances Ben- 
sted: St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

1787. William Nursey and Eliz. 
sted: ibid. 

Burke’s ‘ General Armory’ gives five coats- 
of-arms for Bensted. 

In H. W. Fincham’s ‘ Artists and En- 
gravers of British and American Book- 
| Plates’ (1897), mention is made of a plate 


Ben- 
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for Thos. Binstead, as having been engraved 
by B.L. in the Chippendale style, of the date 
1760. 

WawWe PR. 


“WINE” — “LEAD PENCIL ”’ (elxviii. 

80).—When I was an assistant-curate 
at Jarrow-on-Tyne (1899-1902), ‘‘ vine’’ was 
the common and only term among the school- 
children to describe a ‘‘ lead pencil.’’ I was 
greatly intrigued by the word when I first 
came across it as a deacon. Years later, I 
was equally puzzled by the French school- 
children’s name for the thing: mine de plomb. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


or HAWKSHAW. 


’ 


I have been able to find ‘“ vine’’ = lead 
pencil, in Wright’s ‘ Dialect Dictionary ’ 
only. He (1905) says the word is in use in 
Northumberland, Durham and Cumberland, 
and gives one literary quotation, ‘The 
Borderland Muse,’ by L. Proudlock (1896). 
It does not appear to be in the ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary,’ or the Supplement | 
thereto. 

A. M. CoLeman. 


WAGNER (3 S. i, 330, 379).—The Family 
Bible of a branch of the Wagner family 
is for sale, according to the 132nd Catalogue 
issued by R. Hall of Tunbridge Wells. 
Entries commence with ‘ Melehior Wagner’ 
of Coblenz. 
A. H. W. FynMore. 


ORSEFLIES: CLEGS (clxvii. 421; 

clxviii. 70).—See Index, Sixth Series. 
Cleg, Lowland Scotch for horse-fly. (x. 149, 
194). 


A. H. W. FynMmore. 


PIERBERT FAMILY WILLS, 1400-1732 | 

(clxviii. 62).—In Gray’s ‘ Family His- 
tory Catalogue,’ No. 19, issued from 1, | 
Churchfield Road, East Acton, London (no | 
date given) the item referred to appears, 
price £21. 


L. A. ARMSTRONG. 


EWTER PORRINGER: DATE AND 
MAKER SOUGHT (clxviii. 80). — Is 
not this a bleeding bowl? The rose was 
a Government mark, the same as the lion 
on silver. 


EK. E. Cope. 


THER SURNAME (clxviii. 49, 85). — I 
am surprised that no one has yet referred 
to King Alfred’s famous account of the Polar | 
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voyaging of those sturdy pioneers, Ohthere 
and Wulfstan. Both names (I am myself a 
‘Woolston’ on the mother’s side) have ap- 
parently been not uncommon in every subse- 
quent age in England. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


‘*ROTANY BAY,” ENFIELD: KEN. 

NEDY (clxviii. 48, 87). — The name 
‘* Botany Bay ”’ occurs, to my personal know- 
ledge, in very many corners of England: but 
{ know only one place called ‘‘ Kennedy,’’ and 
that is the vast expanse of village allotments 
bordering on St. Jude’s churchyard at Engle- 
field Green, in Surrey, where I was born and 
spent my childhood. Years of patient en- 
quiry left little doubt that this was a local 
corruption of ‘‘ Canada,’’ and was originally 
adopted, I suppose, between 1850 and 1880, 
as meaning ‘a place for free grants of 
land.” 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


| ywo OLD LONG-CASE CLOCKS (elxviii. 


79, 106).—I have a long-cased grandfather 
clock by W. Holland, Chester. It is about 8ft. 
high, has a white-dial with two gold birds 
one on each side of the keyhole, and a shell 
in each of the four corners. It has been in 
my family for over a century. 

T. Cann HuGues, F.8.A. 

ANKYN FAMILY OF KEPPOK (elxviii. 

79).—Mr. SETON-ANDERSON might get 
some information as to this family from Miss 
; Assistant Medical 
Health for Lancaster, or her 
brother Sir George Claus Rankin, who was 


until recently Chief Justice of Calcutta but 
' is now somewhere in England. 


They were 
children of the late Rev. Robert Rankin, 
Minister of Lamington, Lanarkshire. 
T. Cann Hucues, F.S.A. 
“ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


ULMER CENOTAPH IN BROTTON 

CHURCHYARD, CLEVELAND (clxvii. 
404, 465; clxviii. 87, 100).—The following, 
taken from Sir Cuthbert Sharp’s ‘ History of 
Hartlepool’ (1816) may shed some light on 
this topic. 

July 27, 1635. Mr. William Bulmer of Wilton 
admitted a free burgess by “ paraigntage and 
paid 4/-.” 

This certainly points to the Bulmers being 
occupied with shipping, and they are likely to 
have had interests in both Brotton and 
Westerdale. 

H. Askew. 
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The Library 


The Letters of Jonathan Swift to Charles 
Ford. Edited by David Nichol Smith. | 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 15s. net). | 


E shall not often discover a little ancient 
hoard so much to be prized as these fifty- 
one letters from Swift to Charles Ford. Pro- 
fessor Nichol Smith, their erudite and sym- 
pathetic editor, defines and estimates their 
value in his Introduction very well. The 
first is dated 1708, at the time, that is, when 
Swift’s political career was at its beginning ; 
the last, the only one which has hitherto been 
printed, is of June, 1736. Preserved by 
Ford, they passed after his death in 1743 
into the possession of the Cottons, and seem 
to have remained unnoticed till the great- | 
granddaughter of the original Cotton owner 
recognized them for what they were. They 
were left, it appears, as Ford had kept them, 
till 1896, when ten of them, chosen at ran- 
dom, were sold by auction. The last one was 
acquired by the British Museum, and thus 
could be used by the late Dr. Elrington Ball 
in his edition of Swift’s Correspondence ; 
most of the remaining nine are in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library. 

The letters show us Swift as we see him 
nowhere else, unroused, unconcentrated, not 
desirous of producing any particular effect 
upon his correspondent, quite at ease and 
secure. One cannot but agree with Professor 
Nichol Smith that there is among them no 
outstandingly good letter, and perhaps they 
are the more to be prized for that. They show 
us the Swift of everyday life and its con- 
cerns, revealing, on the whole, more patience 
with annoyances, and more tolerance towards 
bores and wrong-doers than one might have 
expected where he is writing to the one friend 
to whom it did not matter what he said. 
We see him taking friendly thought for a 
friend’s affairs, and asking for a friend’s aid 
in his own. Health, in the later letters, 
looms, as we should expect, large. Swift’s 
methods of caring for himself, exercise in 
walking and riding and temperance, as it 
then was understood, in food and drink, and 
also his advice to Ford on the subject are very 
much on modern lines. Life, he says more 
than once, he does not value, but health is 
worth struggling to keep or to regain. 

While the general reader will gain most 
in the way of increased knowledge of the lov- 
able side of Swift’s character, the scholar, 
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beside some lesser items, will gain chiefly in 
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| the settlement of some long-standing puzzles 


about ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ The first refer- 
ence to Gulliver is in a letter from Dublin 


| of Apr. 15, 1721. Both Orrery and Deane 


Swift had put the writing of the book before 
the end of 1720; Delaney placed it some 


| years after that date. Here we have Swift 


saying: ‘‘I am now writing a History of my 
Travells, which will be a large Volume, and 
gives Account of Countryes hitherto unknown ; 
but they go on slowly for want of Health 
and Humor.”’ Allusion to Houyhnhnms and 
to Yahoos, with the remark in January, 
1723/4: ‘‘ I have left the Country of Horses, 
and am in the Flying Island’’ again help to 
fix date of writing; but we have to wait till 
August, 1725, before we find him announcing : 
‘I have finished my Travells, and I am now 


transcribing them; they are admirable 
| Things, and will wonderfully mend the 
—— The Drapier’s Letters had inter- 
vened. 


Ford, as appears, had not quite per- 
fectly kept the secret entrusted to him; Bol. 
ingbroke and Pope at least knew of the 
‘Travels’ before they were ready for the 
press. Swift’s methods in publication—the 
sending to the printer a transcript in another 
hand that his identity might not be revealed— 
led easily, and led in the case of Gulliver, to 
unauthorised alterations in the text. Ford 
conducted the remonstrances with the printer 
for this, and, getting an interleaved copy of 
the ‘‘mangled and murdered Pages,’’ as 
Swift called them, compared the printed text 
with Swift’s manuscript, and set out the 
corrections required. In 1733, when Faulk- 
ner, in Dublin, proposed to bring out a col- 
lected edition of Swift’s works, the original 
manuscript had been lost, and Swift was eager 
to obtain Ford’s interleaved copy, by which 
to restore the true text. The copy and also 
a precious paper of corrections are now in the 
Forster Library at South Kensington. Faulk- 
ner’s edition of 1735 is thus, by these two new 
letters on the subject to Ford, confirmed as 
the first edition approved by the author as 
authentic. 

The editor does not fail to point out that 
these letters also give help towards final fix- 
ing of the Swift canon. They illustrate the 
caution to be used concerning any denials of 
his own made by Swift in his later years. 
Ford sends him in 1733 a catalogue of his 
pamphlets, and of some five in the list he 
says: ‘‘I fancy I did not write any of these 
things.”’ 

Ford’s eighteen letters to Swift, first pub- 
lished by Hawkesworth in 1766, and now for 
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the first time read in their place in the cor- | 
respondence, maintain themselves well. Swift 

writes in 1714: “ believe I love you very 

well—’”’ and in 1736 (the last of his letters | 
to Ford that we possess): ‘‘ As to yourself, | 
I have never lessened a grain of that true | 
love and Esteem I ever bore you.’’ Beyond | 
that there is little or no definite expression | 
of the affection implied in the comfortable- | 
ness of the correspondence; but Ford’s qual- | 
ity as a friend comes out none the less clearly. 
Gazetteer for two years ending a few weeks 
after the death of Anne, he was a man who 
showed rather intelligent interest than energy | 
in politics, and spent most of his life in 
leisure and travel. He found Ireland and 
his house at Woodpark, some ten miles from 
Dublin—in which he once for some six months 
entertained Stella and Mrs. Dingley—dis- 
tasteful as time went on, and took up his 
residence in London, depending from time 
to time on Swift for the conduct of his Irish | 
affairs. The last two letters of the correspond- | 
ence are his. Swift addresses him in earlier | 
letters at The Blue Perewig in Pall Mall, later 

at The Cocoa Tree. His esteem did not pre- | 
vent him from disapproving of some of Ford’s 

ways—his fondness for eating and drinking, 

his neglect of exercise. 

The volume contains, besides the correspond- | 
ence between the two friends, a few letters 
to Ford from Gay, Pope and Parnell, and 
Bolingbroke, and poems from Swift’s auto- | 
graph or transcripts by Ford which are of | 
importance for the variants they contain, and 
in one instance, for the clearing up of a 
jumbled version. Provided with all that can 
be desired in the way of introduction and | 
footnotes—these have a certain cordial qual- | 
ity unobtrusively permeating their informa- 
tion and discussion which the lover of Swift 
will not miss—and beautifully printed and 
produced, this volume will certainly count | 
among the best things of the year. 


The Addenda to Catalogue No. 498 which 
MEssRs. | 


BERNARD QuaRiItTcH, LTD., consists of Peerage | 


BOOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. | 
| 


we received the other day from 
Cases, a collection running to 86 items, | 
formed by James Maidment, and subsequently | 
in the possession of the 5th Earl of Crawford | 
and Balcarres, who has described it in his 
‘ Bibliotheca Lindesiana.’ The two items of 
most importance are a set of 37 folio volumes 


“Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High Street, 
and published by The Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4, 
14, Burleigh Street, 
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containing a collection of Peerage Claims 
and claims to vote, begun by Maidment and 
added to by Lord Crawford (£52 10s.), and 
8 folio volumes similarly brought together 
containing Genealogical Collections and 
papers of allied interest (£30). We noticed 
also three collections of pieces relative to the 
Roxburghe cause (Edinburgh, 1805-13: £5; 
1816-17, £4 4s.; v.d. £3 3s.); a collection of 
Newspaper Cuttings, Portraits and other 


| Illustrations relating to pees. gy made by 


Maidment—12 volumes (£5) and a collection 


| of 77 pieces relating to the Douglas cause 


(£10 10s.). The rest of the catalogue, under 


| the headings ‘ Family History,’ ‘ Genealogy 
| and Heraldry’ and ‘ Topography,’ describes 


nearly 2,000 items, of which some are of con- 
importance, e.g. Nash’s ‘ Yar- 
mouth,’ a sound clean copy of the first 
edition (1599: £125); a copy—apparently a 
first edition—of Bernard Garter’s ‘The 
Toyfully Receyuing of the Queenes most excel- 
lent Maiestie into hir Highnesse Citie of 


| Norwich,’ bound in crimson levant morocco 


by Riviere ({1570]: £180); Ben Jonson’s 
‘ Part of King James his Royall and Mag- 
nificent Entertainement through his Honor- 
able Cittie of London, ‘Thandie the 15. of 
March, 1603,’ also bound by Riviére (1604: 
£150), and a copy of the first edition of 
‘ Arnold’s London Chronicle, printed in Ant- 


| werp in 1503, containing the ballad of ‘The 


Nut-brown Maid,’ as first, to our present 
knowledge, published (£84). Several of the 
classical ‘‘ History and Antiquities ” will be 
noted in the alphabet of counties. A set of 
the Surtees Society’s publications (1834 
1933) offered for £50; a set of the Selden 
Society, from 1887 to 1928, offered for £48; 
a complete set (1870-1930) of the Reports of 
Historical Manuscripts Commission 


Collection of Chronicles, etc. (£75) may be 
mentioned among those specially attractive. 
CoRRIGENDUM. 
At elxvii. 309, col. 2, 1. 10, for 
1635’ read 21 Dec., 1653. 


“21 Dee., 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 


| privately, nor to give advice on the value of 


old books or prints 

We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 





High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks, 
for Notes and Queries, 
London, W.0.2. 
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